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Top  of  the  morning  to  you,  listeners.     And  how  would  you  like  news 
of  the  shamrock  and  the  Irish  potato,   just  "by  way  of  celebrating  this  special 
day? 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  the  shamrock  is  the  national  emblem 
of  Ireland.  But  many  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  shamrock  also 
grows  in  the  United  States  —  only  over  here  we  call  it  the  white  clover. 

According  to  Irish  legend,  St.  Patrick  used  the  shamrock  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  his  people.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word 
shamrock  comes  from  the  old  Irish  word  "seamrog",  which  means  simply  a  3-leaved 
plant.     So  from  earliest  times  all  3-leaved  plants  in  Ireland  —  the  sorrel  and 
the  bird's  foot  trefoil  as  well  as  the  common  clover  —  all  these  plants  have 
had  the  superstitious  respect  of  the  people.     But  a  large  number  of  people 
believe  that  the  wild  white  clover  is  the  true  shamrock,   the  leaf  that  was 
blessed  by  St.  Patrick's  use. 

Ireland  has  many  other  good  reasons  for  honoring  the  clover,   for  it 
has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  people  than  any  other 
plant,  the  potato  included.     The  greenness  of  the  country,  its  wonderful  pas- 
tures, its  famous  horses,  and  its  importance  as  a  cattle  raising  country  are 
largely  due  to  the  abundance  of  white  clover  that  grows  in  the  fertile  soil. 
This  clover  net  only  is  able  to  take  nitrogen  in  the  air  for  its  own  growth 
but  it  passes  extra  nitrogen  to  the  soil  with  great  benefit  to  grass.  Its 
creeping  stems  spread  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  favorable 
conditions  and  form  a  dense  covering  of  leaves  which  act  like  a  shade  to  shield 
the  soil  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.     This  is  very  important  in  localities  having 
little  rainfall.     Because  the  clover  is  so  appetizing  to  grazing  animals,  elover 
pastures  are  closely  and  evenly  cropped  and  weeds  are  driven  out.     So  clover  in- 
creases the  feed  value  of  pastures  as  well  as  the  health  and  productivity  of 
livestock. 


Probably  the  clover  came  to  this  country  with  the  hay-seeds  brought  by 
the  earliest  settlers.     Once  started  in  the  newly  cleared  fertile  soil  of  the 
new  land,  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  Indians  called  it  the  "white  man's 
foot-grass"  from  an  idea  that  it  would  grow  wherever  a  white  man  trod.  Its 
growth  is  not  quite  so  simple  today,  for  much  Ameritan  soil  has  lost  some  of 
its  natural  fertility  by  cropping  and  by  uncontrolled  erosion,  and  clover  needs 
phosphorus  to  thrive. 

So  much  for  the  shamrock.     Now  a  few  facts  about  the  Irish  potato. 
Maybe  you  have  heard  that  the  white  potato  is  a  e>ontribution  from  this  country 
to  Ireland  —  that  Hawkins  cr  Raleigh  brought  it  to  Ireland  from  these  shores. 
That's  a  legend  but  a  mistaken  one.     In  fact,  the  truth  is  just  about  the  con- 
trary.    Some  Irish  settlers  first  introduced  white  potatoes  to  this  country. 
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The  white  potato  happens  to  belong  to  the  nightshade  family  of  plants 
and  is  a  close  relative  of  the  tomato,  the  eggplant,  and  the  pepper.  Its 
original  home  is  the  Andean  Mountains  of  South  America,   in  Chili  or  Peru. 
The  Spanish  explorers  in  South  America  found  the  natives  growing  potatoes 
so  they  were  in  cultivation  at  least  "before  the  l6th  century. 

After  their  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  brought  the  potato  "back 
to  Spain  and  from  there  its  use  spread  to  central  Europe  and  eventually  to 
England  and  Ireland.     History  records  also  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l6th 
century  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  trading  vessels  "brought  potatoes  to  Ireland, 
but  they  came  not  from  Virginia  but  from  some  trading  post  on  the  Coast  of 
South  America. 

It  took  almost  a  couple  of  centuries  to  make  potatoes  popular  with 
the  Irish  —  or  with  the  English,  Germans,  or  French.     Up  until  the  end  of  the 
18th  Century  potatoes  were  little  grown  in  England  outside  of  private  gardens. 
In  Prussia  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  order  his  soldiers  to  force  the  farmers 
to  grow  potatoes.     In  Sweden  another  royal  edict  was  necessary  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  potatoes. 

Even  in  this  country  people  were  prejudiced  against  the  new  vegetable. 
The  first  record  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  to  North  America  was  made 
in  18UU  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Watson  wrote:     "This  excellent    vegetable  was 
very  slow  of  reception  with  us.     It  was  first  introduced  from  Ireland  in  1719 
by  a  colony  of  Presbyterian  Irish  settled  at  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  They 
were  so  slow  in  its  use  in  New  England  that  as  late  as  17^-0  it  was  still  a 
practice  with  masters  to  stipulate  with  some  apprentices  that  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  use  them."    At  that  time  the  prejudice  was  general  that  potatoes 
would  shorten  men's  lives.     In  fact  one  of  our  slang  words,   -.  "spud",  came 
from  the  initials  of  an  old  dietetical  society  called  the  "Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Unwholesome  Diet'.'  —  the  S.P.U.D. 

The  earliest  potatoes,  like  the  originals  recently  discovered  in  South 
America,  were  bright  yellow  and  very  small  —  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "kidney 
potatoes."     In  Pennsylvania  they  were  rightly  called  "Spanish  potatoes." 

Before  I860  most  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  this  country  were  almost  all 
of  English  or  European  varieties.     After  the  potato  blight  of  the  years  18^3 
to  1 U7,  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Irish  famine,  a  minister  by  the  name  of 
Goodrich,  living  in  Utica,  New  York,  had  the  idea  of  breeding  potatoes  that 
would  be  blight-resistant.     So  he  began  growing  seedling  potatoes  and  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  South  American  potatoes. 
Among  this  lot  was  a  strong-growing  vigorous  variety  which  Goodrich  called 
the  "Rough  Purple  Chili."    This  was  the  forerunner  of  a  hardier  race  of  potatoes. 
In  fact,  you  might  say  that  Goodrich  started  the  work  of  potato  breeding  which 
is  still  going  on  among  plant  scientists  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  today. 
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